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help; they offer the only aid which he can hope for, since
the relation of hire is impossible. If his sons, as they
grow up, go off and take up land of their own, it is an
advantage to him to have many sons, that the series
may last as long as his own working years* If the
minister and schoolmaster, as the only representatives
of the professional classes, live amongst these farmers
in the same way and on the same scale, and if the mer-
chants of the commercial towns are few and their gains
are slow and small,1 there result just such common-
wealths as existed in the northern colonies. The
people of a town all club together to support a school
for their children and a "common school system" is
born unawares. It is plain that equality is the pre-
vailing characteristic of this society; its members are
equal in fortune, in education, in descent (at least after
a generation or two), in mode of life, in social standing,
in range of ideas, in political importance, and in every-
thing else which is social, and nobody made them so.
Such a society was what we call democratic, using the
word in reference to the institutions, ideas, customs, and
mores existing in it, and without reference to politics.
It was made so, not by any resolutions or constitutions,
but by the existing economic circumstances, of which
the most important was the ratio of the population to
the land. Nobody could have made the communities
otherwise than democratic under the existing circum-
stances under which the struggle for existence was
carried on*
The picture of colonial society which I have just
1 The West India trade was a great source of wealth at Hartford. Three
persons there, in 1775, were said to be worth about $80,000 each. Hmman,
R. R., A Historical Collection ... of the Part sustained by Coon, during the
War of the Revolution, Hartford, 1842, p. 15.